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a. OFF the press, this book is a comprehensive presentation of the 
organization, administration and financing of public elementary and 
secondary education in the states. 

The study was authorized by the Governors’ Conference and made 
by the Council of State Governments. A professional research staff 
devoted months to assembling the facts. These were supplied by the 
governors of the states with the assistance of the state departments of 
education. 

In TEXT, TABLES AND CHARTS, here are assembled funda- 
mental data on state boards, departments and officers of education; local school 
administrative units; teacher education, recruitment, salaries and welfare; school 
plants, transportation, textbooks, supplies; financial support, including sources, equal- 


ization and needs. Conclusions are presented on means to school progress. 
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Non-Support Legislation.—The New York Joint has established a turnpike authority and is planning 


Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation, which construction of a $150 million super turnpike from New 
sponsored reciprocal state legislation to compel support York across the southwestern border of New Jersey. 
of dependent wives and children by husbands abscond- i 
ing to other states, reports that bills for this purpose Women on Juries.—The Wyoming and Massachu- 
have been introduced in approximately half of the forty- setts legislatures this year gave women the right of jury 
eight states this year. As of May 20, such legislation has service, raising to thirty-seven the number of states now 
been approved in Indiana, lowa, Maine, New Hamp- permitting such service. Wyoming voted compulsory 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Wisconsin, and the duty; Massachusetts made jury service permissive, not 
Virgin Islands. Similar measures were expected to be mandatory, as women can be excused at their request. 
approved by a number of other states this year. °e 
e Louisiana Health Program.—Louisiana is spending 

Gulf Fisheries Commission.—The states bordering on about $go0 million for new hospital buildings and 
the Gulf of Mexico have made preliminary plans to — other health facilities under a comprehensive medical 
hold the organizing meeting of the Gulf States Marine care program recommended by Governor Long and en- 
Fisheries Commission at Mobile, Alabama, on July 16th. acted by the 1948 legislature. The program includes 
Formal organization will represent the culmination of construction of a 750-bed Confederaté Memorial Medical 
efforts by fisheries agencies, legislators, and commissions Center, to replace the Shreveport Charity Hospital at a 
on interstate cooperation which began in 1946. probable cost of $8 million; a 7o-bed general-charity 

The Gulf Fisheries Commission is based on an inter- hospital at Bogalusa, at a cost of $750,000; and additional 
state compact drafted in New Orleans in April, 1947. facilities in fifteen other state centers. In addition to 
The compact was enacted in Alabama and Florida specialized hospitals for mental, tubercular, and other 
in 1947 and in Louisiana last year. It is before the patients, the state maintains general hospitals at Shreve- 
Texas legislature and is scheduled for legislative con- port, New Orleans, Monroe, Alexandria, Lafayette, Jones- 
sideration in Mississippi at the next special session or boro, Independence, and Bogalusa. Louisiana also shares, 
the 1950 regular session. Consent of Congress was given equally with the federal and local governments, costs 
in Public Law 66, signed last May 19. of constructing several public health centers. 


The commission created by the compact has advisory, 
consultative powers similar to those of the Atlantic States State Employment in 1948.—In a recent study of 


Marine Fisheries Commission and the Pacific Coast Fish- public employment the United States Bureau of the 
eries Commission. Experience under the older Atlantic Census reported that the states accounted for 15.9 per 
compact was responsible in part for inclusion of Article cent of all federal, state and local employees in 1948. The 
X of the Gulf compact which authorizes two or more study indicated that of every 1,000 persons in the nation 
signatory states, subject to approval by their legislatures forty were on public payrolls in October, distributed as 
and Congress, to designate the Gulf Fisheries Commis- follows: 12.8 per 1,000 persons in the federal service, 
sion as their joint regulating authority. 6.6 per 1,000 in state government, and 20.5 per 1,000 in 
local. 
Toll Roads.—Legislation has been adopted in Ohio Most of the 150,000 governmental units in the United 
providing for an engineering survey of the feasibility of States employed salaried workers to carry out govern- 
a four-lane, toll superhighway across the northern part mental obligations, but in the great majority of these 
of the state from Indiana to Cleveland. Ultimately it units the number of personnel was small. At the other 
would be linked to a western extension of the Pennsyl- extreme, the ten largest state and local employers (over 
, Yania Turnpike south of Youngstown. Under the legisla- 30,000 employees each) accounted for 674,000 employees 
tion the governor will appoint a five member non-par- in October, 1948, or one-sixth of the entire state and 
tisan commission to study the project and, if it appears local government personnel. 
feasible, the commission will have authority to proceed The report showed that state and local government 
with selection of locations and the selling of revenue employment reached a new high of almost 4 million in 
bonds to finance construction and operate the turnpike, October, 1948, as compared with a prewar total of 3.4 
which, it is estimated, would cost $200 million. Mean- million in October, 1941. Monthly payrolls of state and 
time, Pennsylvania is planning to extend its turnpike local governments doubled in the same seven-year period, 
from Pittsburgh to the Ohio border. The Illinois High- amounting to $795 million in October, 1948. Employ- 
way and Traffic Problems Commission in its report to ment of state governments rose 5.9 per cent during the 
the legislature recommended construction of a toll super- twelve months ending October, 1948. Some rise in pay- 
highway across the state, but so far no action has been __ rolls is also shown in every state. 
taken. The Colorado legislature authorized the state * 
highway department to plan toll roads and to issue Connecticut Gift To Ohio.—Many years ago the state 
revenue bonds to pay for them. This action would clear of Connecticut invested school funds in an 8o-acre tract 
NOIS the way for construction of a toll road between Denver of land in Ohio. One acre was sold to a governmental 
and Boulder, the site of the state university. New Jersey unit in Ohio fifty-three years ago, but with a proviso 
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that it should revert to Connecticut if it ceased to be 
used for school purposes. For that reason the land was 
reclaimed last year and several persons in both states 
offered to purchase it. However, the Connecticut legis- 
lature this year approved a bill authorizing the state 
treasurer to convey the acre as a gift, as well as an 
abandoned school house on it, to Jackson township, 
Paulding County, Ohio—this time without strings. 


New Legislative Councils.—On June 7th the governors 
of South Carolina and Texas approved bills creating 
state legislative councils. The seventeen-man Texas 
council, a general interim study committee, has broad 
powers to make investigations and reports for the legis- 
lature and to prepare draft legislation based on its rec- 
ommendations. Members include five senators appointed 
by the president of the Senate and ten representatives 
appointed by the speaker. The act provides that “not 
more than two members shall be appointed from any 
one congressional district.” The president and speaker 
are ex-officio members, serving as chairman and vice- 
chairman. 

In South Carolina the three-man legislative council 
includes the president of the Senate, speaker of the 
House, and Code Commissioner. It will organize and 
supervise research and bill-drafting facilities and at the 
request of legislators or legislative committees study and 
make recommendations on proposed legislation. The 
council also may undertake investigations at the request 
of one or both legislative houses. 


Oregon Alien Land Law.—A recent Oregon Supreme 
Court decision declared unconstitutional the state’s alien 
land law’s provision which prohibited aliens, ineligible 
for citizenship, from acquiring or possessing real prop- 
erty in the absence of a treaty which makes such priv- 
ileges available. 

The court based its conclusions on two recent United 
States Supreme Court decisions construing similar Cali- 
fornia statutes in the cases of Oyama v. California 332 
US633 and Tahahashi v. Fish and Game Comm. 334 
US410. These decisions, the Oregon court held, make it 
evident that no statute is valid which discriminates 
against anyone on account of race, creed or color. 

Safety Awards.—On the basis of its low traffic-death 
record and traffic safety program, Massachusetts has 
been named grand award winner of the 1948 National 
Traffic Safety Contest, conducted annually by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Of the forty-eight states partici- 
pating, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Minnesota, 
and Washington won top regional awards, in the 
Eastern, Southern, Midwestern, and Western divisions 
respectively. Second place honors also were awarded for 
the Eastern and Midwestern divisions, and these were 
won by New Jersey and North Dakota. Awards go to 
the state and city “which come nearest to doing the 
most that could be done practicably for traffic safety.” 


Lake Shore Erosion Control.—Progress is being made 
in carrying out recommendations agreed upon by the 
Great Lakes Conference on Lake Shore Erosion Problems 
which met in Toledo in May. The Drafting Committee 
of the Council of State Governments is preparing state 
legislation which would establish conservancy districts 
and authorize a grant-in-aid method of financing erosion 


control projects. Model bills will be brought to the at. 
tention of the legislatures. 

The Great Lakes states are assigning staff member 
from their public works, conservation, and plannin 
departments to specialize on shore erosion problems, An 
Illinois control project covering five miles of lake fron 
at an estimated cost of $18 million has been approved 
by state and federal agencies. The Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army has named Colonel D, 9, 
Elliott, now Division Engineer for the Great Lakes States, 
as chairman of the United States Beach Erosion Board, 
thus giving the Great Lakes states representation on this 
important national agency, 


Uniform Local Accounting.—Recent action by Mary. 
land raised to thirty-five the number of states with legis. 
lation controlling local government finance in some 
manner. Under the new act, all Maryland counties and 
incorporated towns must comply with accounting pro- 
ceduers set forth by the state’s commission on uniform 
accounts. At least sixteen states now require. uniform Sys- 
tems of accounting by all local jurisdictions. 

Ohio first adopted such a system in 1905. New Jersey 
revised its local finance control law in 1938, setting up 
a department of local government charged with prescrib- 
ing and administering uniform accounting systems; muni- 
cipalities having assessed property valuations over $3 
million are required to have annual audits made, while 
those with lower valuations must audit at least once 
every two years. Audits as well as annual reports must 
be filed with the New Jersey department. 

Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, and Mississippi have laws requiring all 
counties to adopt uniform accounting systems. In Wis- 
consin local govenments have an option as to what 
system of accounting they may use. 


Eastern CICO’s Meet.—Chairmen of the Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation of the Northeastern states 
met in New York, May 27 to develop plans for regional 
conferences in 1949. Participating states included Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Vermont, Tentative and prelim 
inary dates were selected for the following conferences: 
Eastern States Conservation Conference, Boston, August; 
Regional Continuing Committee on Social Welfare 
Problems, Atlantic City, September; Regional Highway 
and Motor Vehicle Conference, New York city, October. 
The conservation conference, substantially curtailed dur- 
ing and since the war, is expected to consider important 
recent developments in pollution control, development 
of river basins, flood control, forestry, and fisheries. 


New Jersey Special Session.—Governor Driscoll called 
the New Jersey legislature into special session late in 
May for the primary purpose of completing action on 
his low-cost housing program, part of which was enacted 
during the regular session. 

An important question before the special session was 
what to do about the Utility Anti-strike Law held un- 
constitutional earlier in the month by the State Supreme 
Court on the ground that it contained no standards for 
arbitrators in labor disputes. Upon convening, the legis 
lature received for consideration and action some fifty- 
six bills passed during the regular session which had been 
vetoed. 
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Action by the Legislators —1949 


ORTY-FOUR state legislatures have met this 


year, most of them in regular sessions with 

highly crowded programs. By the end of May, 
thirty had adjourned. The result has been the writ- 
ing of important legislation throughout the coun- 
try, a considerable part of which is summarized in 
the following compilation. 

It obviously would be impossible to cover the 
entire field of state legislation in a single issue of a 
magazine. We have sought to present, however, 
salient facts concerning new laws, reported to the 
Council of State Governments up to late May, 
which are of greatest interest to the states generally. 


In a later issue we shall supplement this report 


with another on actions of legislatures which are 
still in session at this writing, or whose summaries 
of action could not be made available for inclusion 
this month. 

The reports at hand and now presented show 
unmistakably the major trend in the states. It is 
one of expansion of the services which the people 
demand most from their state capitols. The dom- 
inant trend can be summarized in four words: edu- 
cation, welfare, health, highways. In state after 
state those have been the recipients of primary 
attention and large appropriations, 


Tax and 


As SUMMARIZED above, urgent demands to increase 
expenditures for education, highways, welfare, and 
health, combined with an inflated price level, have 
carried state appropriations this year to new heights. 
In a recent survey it was revealed that nearly every 
state legislature which had adjourned appropriated 
a larger sum for the coming fiscal period than for 
the current one. According to the Bureau of the 
Census, the states in 1947 spent $8 billion; in 1948 
this sum was increased to $10 billion, and it is esti- 
mated that the coming fiscal year will see expendi- 
tures raised an additional billion dollars. 

Under the impetus to meet the necessary services 
required by their constituents, the states have been 
deeply concerned with matters of revenue. Thus 
most of them again have found it imperative to 
increase or expand tax rates. This year’s legislative 
sessions are significant in that tax increases come 
mainly by the device of amending the rate sections 
of the tax laws. Very few completely new tax meas- 
ures were enacted. 

Nine states whose legislatures have adjourned— 


In meeting their responsibilities to supply the 
people’s more urgent demands in those basic fields, 
the states necessarily have again set records in total 
appropriations — appropriations which, of course, 
have been affected also by high levels of costs for 
almost all things governments buy. 

Partly because living costs are as high as they are 
for individuals, and because of a rising public ree. 

ognition that public servants seldom have received 
the remuneration which they ought to receive jn 
the people’s own interest, there likewise has been 
a trend to somewhat higher salaries for many state 
officials and administrative employees, as well as 
for many legislators. 

Simultaneously, legislatures have continued to 
move forward to strengthen and modernize admin- 
istrative and legislative organization and proce- 
dure in state government. ‘They have continued to 
advance, as well, in the long-growing practice of 
interstate cooperation for rhutual advantage on 
many fronts. 

Thus 1949 is proving to be a year of solid legis- 
lative achievement among the states—carrying the 
certainty of enhanced performance in many partic. 
ulars and the promise of still larger improvement 
henceforth. 


Fiscal 


Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, and Ver- 
mont—increased their gasoline taxes by amounts 
ranging from one to two cents. Four states—Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, and South Dakota— 
raised cigarette taxes by one or two cents a package. 
Arkansas lowered its cigarette tax from 6 to 4 cents 
per package, 

There was a general tendency to broaden the 
bases of sales and use taxes. Arkansas included all 
sales of beer, wine, and liquor under the retail sales 
tax. In Jowa sales of building materials and sup- 
plies will now be covered by the sales tax. Utah 
included motor vehicle sales. 

Indiana increased its gross income tax gradua- 
tions in order to pay a soldiers’ bonus. It also levied 
a tax of 25 cents on each $1.00 of capital and 
intangible personal property of production credit 
associations. 

Kansas raised motor vehicle registration fees on 
all types and classes of vehicles. Alcoholic beverage 
taxes were imposed on manufacturers and whole- 
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sale distributors at the rate of 10 cents per gallon on 
beer over 3.2 per cent, 15 cents per gallon on wine 
up to 14 per cent, 40 cents per gallon above. One 
dollar per gallon was levied on alcohol and spirits 
100 proof or less and $2.00 over 100 proof. 
Montana imposed an additional excise tax of 6 
r cent on alcoholic beverages. It raised its gaso- 
line tax from 5 cents to 6 cents per gallon, and im- 
sed fees on motor vehicles ranging from $5.00 on 


trucks, trailers and semi-trailers less than one ton 


to $100 over five tons, 

New York continued until July 1, 1950 the pro- 
vision allowing cities to tax gross income of utilities 
up to 1 per cent. It raised by 1 per cent the cor- 

ration franchise tax on net incomes of business 
corporations. For its pari-mutuel tax it decided that 
6 per cent of the daily harness pool up to $550,000 
plus 7 per cent of the balance plus 50 per cent of 
the breaks go to the State Tax Commission. 


North Carolina imposed a tax of $65 on each 
store in a chain in place of its graduated chain 
store tax. It also will tax net income of coopera- 
tives and mutual associations. 

North Dakota authorized a state-wide property 
tax levy to pay for the soldiers’ bonus. An addi- 
tional tax of 10 cents per pound was placed on all 
margarine colored yellow. The state also imposed 
additional taxes on the wholesale sales of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Vermont increased its individual income tax 
rates by percentages ranging from 14 per cent to 
14 per cent. It exempted from inheritance taxes 
any property held jointly by husband and wife in 
its entirety. This legislation followed a state supreme 
court decision on the subject last January. The 
cigarette tax was doubled and the tax on malt and 
vinous beverages was increased from 10 cents to 
15 cents per gallon. 


Education 


, UPWARD trend in state support for education 
largest single charge on state government in dol- 
lar terms—continued this year. At the same time 
school district reorganization and other reforms to 
improve school systems proceeded in various states. 

Arizona’s legislature provided for an extensive 
building program for educational institutions, 

In Arkansas greatly increased expenditures for 
educational service were voted, including increases 
for all institutions and expanded opportunities for 
mentally-retarded children; in addition, a special 
joint legislative committee was directed to study 
higher educational institutions. 

Colorado increased state aid to the localities for 
education by more than $2 million. It more than 
tripled its previous appropriation for state institu- 
tions of higher learning, the postwar surpluses of 
which had been depleted. 

In Idaho schoo! district reorganization, adopted 
two years ago, survived a heavy barrage from sev- 
eral directions with only minor amendments. 

Indiana liberalized its method of distributing 
state aid to schools and increased its provision for 
such distribution to $53 million in two years. Leg- 
islation was enacted permitting consolidation of 
scheol districts and merging of local districts to 
form county units. The legislature authorized issu- 
ance of bonds to finance a consolidated school build- 
ing program and created a division of school house 
planning in the state board of education. It ended 
segregation of public school pupils and generally 
rewrote the school code. 

In Jowa state general aid to the schools was 
increased almost $5 million per year, and total 
state school assistance, including funds for school 


transportation, was expected to exceed $22 million. 

A Kansas elementary schools act provides $26 mil- 
lion for those schools in the next biennium, about 
double the present rate of assistance. Outlay for 
the state universities and colleges was raised sharply 
to almost $24 million for the next two years. Al- 
most $4 million was provided for expansion of the 
University of Kansas medical school. Retirement 
benefits for teachers in the state were liberalized, 
and a portion of an $8 million building program 
will be allocated for schools. 

School aid was one of two primary subjects for 
which a special session of the legislature was called 
in Kentucky. It enacted two school-aid bills which 
place new machinery for school equalization at 
the disposal of the counties for the purpose of pro- 
viding additional aid to _financially-distressed 
districts. 

Limited action on education was taken this year 
in Maine; among bills approved were acts to re- 
quire teaching of the importance of voting and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and to create an ad- 
visory board to assist the commissioner of education. 

Minnesota made a grant of $96,900,000 for grade 
and high schools in the biennium, authorized con- 
solidation, and improved many provisions of the 
school code. 

School legislation was prominent in Montana's 
session; its assembly approved a distribution meas- 
ure increasing state school aid from the general 
fund from $1,500,000 to about $4,300,000, begin- 
ning next year. 

In Nevada a measure was adopted enabling pub- 
lic school teachers to participate in the state em- 
ployees’ retirement system. 
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New Jersey increased the minimum salary for 
teachers from $2,000 to $2,200. 

In New Mexico the legislature adopted new laws 
designed to equalize distribution of school monies 
and tighten removal of members of the Board of 
Regents. Retirement pay for teachers—in retire- 
ment and to be retired in future—was raised from 
a maximum of $50 to $100 a month. 

New York revised the formula for apportion- 
ment of state aid to education among school dis- 
tricts and appropriated about $80 million more 
than last year for school aid, earmarking much of 
the additional amount for building construction 
and rehabilitation. The legislature appropriated 
$10 million to the university trustees to start the 
new state university, including two medical centers, 
one upstate and one in New York city. 

In North Carolina salaries of public school teach- 
ers were increased 28.5 per cent. The legislature 
appropriated $25 million for aiding in construc- 
tion of public school buildings, and a bond issue 
of an additional $25 million is subject to popular 
vote. A total of $40 million was appropriated for 
permanent improvements at state-operated colleges 
and the state university. Almost $5 million was 
authorized for setting up a four-year medical school 
at the state university, which now has a two-year 
school, and $1 million to establish a dental school 
at the university. The legislature also provided for 
cooperation with other states in establishment of 
regional colleges. 

North Dakota allocated approximately $35 mil- 


lion for support of schools in the next two yeay 
and authorized district reorganization. 

The South Dakota legislature increased local 
levies for school districts and lengthened schoo] 
terms. It provided $3 million for additional schoo} 
aid in the biennium. The legislators voted increaseq 
aid to the common schools and an additional ap. 
propriation for the state’s own educational instity. 
tions. The state’s contribution to the teacher retire. 
ment fund was raised. 

In Tennessee approval of biennial expenditures 
of $119 million for education contributed to the 
record-breaking total appropriations for the state. 
The southern regional education compact was ap- 
proved. The legislature also exempted non-profit 
educational and religious groups and persons from 
payment of the sales tax. 

Utah provided for the education of un-remarried 
widows and children of World War II veterans, 

In West Virginia a program for computation and 
allocation of state aid for schools provided that each 
county is guaranteed at least $100 per pupil ina 
foundation program and that, after this adjustment, 
counties with less than $110 per pupil will receive 
an additional $2.40 per pupil. Another law pro 
vided that of a $10 million grant for repair and 
construction of public school buildings, an outright 
grant of $50,000 to each county is made available 
as of July 1 this year, and that additional funds will 
be apportioned to counties upon meeting certain 
requirements. Increased contributions and pensions 
under the teacher retirement system were approved. 


Health and Welfare 


; WERE additional fields, growing for many 
years, in which the legislatures of 1949 provided 
new and expanded state facilities and services. 

In line with a rising consciousness throughout 
the states of the needs of the mentally ill, Arizona 
authorized a colony for mentally deficient children. 
As already noted, increased opportunities for men- 
tally-retarded children were provided as part of the 
educational program in Arkansas, and other wel- 
fare appropriations were raised in that state. 

The Indiana legislature authorized complete 
recodification of health laws, provided that em- 
ployees of state hospitals should come under the 
merit system, and legislated for commitment of sex- 
ual psychopathics convicted of crimes to state men- 
tal hospitals for treatment instead of to prisons, It 
appropriated $13.5 million of its postwar construc- 
tion fund for repair and construction of state in- 
stitutions and buildings and made an additional, 
direct appropriation for construction of a northern 
Indiana hospital. The legislature approved an 
adoption law on lines recommended by the Draft- 


ing Committee of the Council of State Govern 
ments. 

Priority in Kansas’ $8 million building program 
will be given to mental institutions. In addition to 
providing for large expansion of the state univer- 
sity’s medical school, Kansas adopted a rural health 
program. 

In Kentucky, also, more money was granted to 
state mental hospitals for improvement of facilities. 

In Maine maximum old-age assistance payments 
were increased from $40 to $50 a month. The legis- 
lature eased requirements for obtaining such aid 
by eliminating consideration of the financial status 
of certain liable relatives. 

In Minnesota more than $15 million was appro- 
priated for mental health activities including con- 
struction, for other welfare activities including 
youth conservation, and for various penal and cor- 
rective institutions. The authority of the Youth 
Conservation Commission was increased and a 
youth camp was established at St. Croix. Study and 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children were 
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art of the approved program. Two new training 
centers for hospital attendants and psychiatric as- 
sistants were established, and $50,000 a year was 
allocated to various hospitals for research purposes. 
Like almost every other midwestern state, Minne- 
sota increased its monthly maximum old-age as- 
sistance payments; like many other states it in- 
creased payments for the blind and tuberc ular, as 
well as for handicapped children. Its legislature 
established a special commission to work for the 
welfare of Indians. 

In Montana the increase in old-age pensions was 
from $45 to $52 a month. 

New Jersey adopted the governor's recommenda- 
tion for a referendum in November on a $25 mil- 
lion institutional construction program. 

In New York the legislature approved a series of 
bills designed to end black-market practices in plac- 
ing babies for adoption. Under another law enacted 
by it a state commission is to be set up to study men- 
tal hygiene needs and plan a long-range program. 
The legislature appropriated almost $2 million to 
the State Youth Commission, more than half of 
which will go to New York city for a program to 
control juvenile delinquency. New York also put 
into effect a nurse practices act, adopted in 1938, 
but annually deferred in its application until this 
year. It makes mandatory the licensing of those who 
nurse for hire. One effect will be to require that 
applicants for licenses as practical nurse complete 
an approved training course. 

In addition to North Carolina’s new provisions 
for education of doctors and dentists, the legislature 
of that state approved expansion of the services of 
the state hospitals and enacted enabling legislation 
to permit local governmental units to establish re- 
gional hospitals. A general assistance program for 
persons between the ages of 16 and 65 was provided, 
in addition to continuance of aid to dependent chil- 
dren and old-age assistance. The legislature en- 
acted an adoption law in line with recommenda- 
tions of the Council's Drafting Committee. 

Public assistance was increased both in North 
Dakota and South Dakota. Both states established 
commissions for Indian welfare. 

The Tennessee legislature enacted a broad pro- 
gram to regulate adoptions, raised welfare benefits, 
and authorized expansion of state hospital facilities 
—including creation of an atomic research center 
and hospital at Knoxville and a tuberculosis hos- 
pital at Nashville. It inaugurated a vocational re- 
habilitation program for the blind, and increased 
state assistance in local hospital construction pro- 
grams. 

Utah adopted a Hospital Construction and Sur- 
vey Act, in line with recommendations by the Coun- 
cil’s Drafting Committee. 

In Vermont the governor’s major proposals had 
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dealt with health legislation. One resulting meas- 
ure brought all the state’s health agencies into a 
single department by abolishing the State Board of 
Health, establishing a new Department of Health, 
and transferring to the latter several activities pre- 
viously under the Department of Institutions and 
Corrections. A division of industrial hygiene was 
included in the new department, Under the re- 
organization a seven-man commission started opera- 
tions July 1. It is to appoint a commissioner of 
health, required to be a licensed physician, and a 
deputy commissioner as business administrator. 
The legislature voted a biennial appropriation of 
almost $4 million for conservation of health and 
hospitals; it made an additional $350,000 available 
for the health laboratory. 

In West Virginia the legislature created a state 
board of health and provided for reorganization 
of the state department of health. Another act au- 
thorizes the bureau of dental health, within that 
department, to establish a mobile dental health 
clinic to be financed by federal funds. The legisia- 
ture provided that the cost of maintenance and 
treatment of all patients admitted to state tubercu- 
losis institutions is to be paid by the state. 

Indiana, lowa, Maine, New Jersey, and New York 
were among states which adopted reciprocal legisla- 
tion, recommended by the Council’s Drafting Com- 
mittee, to compel support of dependent wives and 
children by fathers who abscond to other states. 

Closely allied with the fields of welfare and 
health was that of housing, in which 1949 action 
to date has included: 

In Maine the legislature authorized cities and 
towns to undertake low-cost rental housing projects. 

In New Jersey three of the five bills comprising 
Governor Driscoll’s low-cost housing program were 
enacted. These would amend a redevelopment act 
of 1946 to encourage insurance companies and 
other private investment companies to construct 
low-cost housing; provide machinery for establish- 
ing limited-dividend housing corporations; and fa- 
cilitate liquidation of projects constructed under 
the Veterans’ Housing Act of 1946. 

The New York legislature extended for another 
year the state’s stand-by residential rent control 
law as well as its commercial and industrial rent 
control laws. The legislature also set up a commis- 
sion to devise and promulgate an optional, state- 
wide building code, designed to reduce housing 
construction costs. 

Utah provided for creation of a municipal plan- 
ning commission to regulate planning and zoning 
ordinances of cities and towns which have such 
ordinances. 

Further progress in an area closely related to wel- 
fare—unemployment compensation and workmen's 
compensation—will be seen in the section on Labor. 
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Highways and Traffic Control 


—_—— AND the traffic that traverses them, al- 
ways among the greatest of state responsibilities, 
commanded much legislative attention this year. 

In Arkansas roads and highways are to benefit 
from a $28 million bond issue, approved by the 
legislature and by the people. It provides funds to 
match federal grants for new construction. The 
legislature also authorized creation of municipal 
parking authorities with power to issue bonds and 


construct municipally-owned parking areas. 


The /daho legislature established an interim com- 
mittee to contract for a complete study of road 
and highway problems at all levels, ranging from 


taxation through completed construction. 


Indiana set up a new method of zoning highways, 
provided for a different allocation of highway funds 
than previously used, and authorized increased 


grants for highway research. 


Iowa authorized an extended program of federal- 
state construction that will cost $945 million over 
a twenty-year period; the previous allocation for 
matching purposes was increased by $14 million. 
Kansas began a twenty-year, $1.75 billion federal- 
state highway program, Minnesota authorized a 721- 


mile extension of her trunk highway system. 

New Mexico adopted legislation providing for 
reciprocal agreements with other states concerning 
operation of motor vehicles. In New York the legis- 
lature approved a bill providing for a single auto- 
mobile license plate for 1950, and another requir- 


ing re-examination of drivers who are involved jp 
three accidents within an eighteen-months’ period, 

North Carolina’s legislature authorized a $299 
million bond issue, subject to a vote of the people, 
for improvement of secondary roads, and an addi. 
tional one-cent-per-gallon gasoline tax, contingent 
on approval of the bond issue. A compulsory moto 
vehicle inspection program was repealed. 

North Dakota set aside $8 million from its gen- 
eral fund surplus to match federal highway funds, 
Oregon provided for towns and cities to receive ten 
per cent of new highway revenues to be created by 
an additional one-cent gasoline tax. South Dakotg 
provided additional revenues for extension of jts 
state highway trunk system. South Dakota and Utah 
adopted sections of the Uniform Motor Vehicle 
Traffic Code. 

In Tennessee a $22 million rural roads program 
was approved and, in the field of regulation, an 
automobile financial responsibility law was adopted, 
Utah’s legislature directed its Legislative Council 
to study the effects of heavy-vehicle traffic on high. 
ways and the adequacy of taxes and fees levied on 
vehicles. Vermont approved a program for improve. 
ment of the state’s “back roads.” 

West Virginia authorized $50 million in bonds 
for construction of secondary roads and $10 million 
in bonds for primary road construction and main- 
tenance. It empowered the commissioner of motor 
vehicles to issue a permanent-type license plate. 


Conservation 


 _—_—- FOR conservation and improvement of 
natural resources again received impetus and de- 
velopment, in some cases involving new departures 
in interstate cooperation. 

In Arkansas the General Assembly adopted a 
broad program for stream pollution control and ap- 
proved an expanded game and fish development 
program. 

Idaho provided appropriations to develop lands 
for water shed protection and recreational use. 
Iowa established a Natural Resources Council to 
correlate all state activities in this field, particularly 
those relating to water resources and flood control. 

In Maine fines for night hunting were doubled 
and jail sentences made mandatory for second of- 
fenders. Fifteen-day fishing licenses for non-resi- 
dents, abolished two years ago, were resumed. 

Both the Montana and Nevada legislatures en- 
acted the Water Pollution Control Enabling Act 
and legislation on construction and financing of 


sewerage facilities recommended by the Council's 
Drafting Committee. Minnesota expanded its con- 
servation activities by creating a Water Resources 
Commission. 

The Nevada legislature, with other conservation 
actions, provided for cooperative agreements with 
surrounding states concerning fish resources and 
created a special committee to work with the Cali- 
fornia and Nevada Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation in dealing with problems of the Lake 
Tahoe area. 

New York approved a bill drafted by its Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 
after two years’ study to establish a state-wide pro- 
gram for control of pollution in streams and ma 
rine waters, and created a board to administer the 


program. 

North Dakota added a Missouri-Souris Conserv- 
ancy District to deal with water problems. 

In Tennessee the legislature provided an ex 
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anded forestry control program. It created a nine- 
man fish and game commission, a stream pollution 
control study commission, a new advisory conser- 
vation commission, and a West Tennessee Flood 
Control and Soil Conservation District, An appro- 
priation of $1.5 million for state park improvements 
was voted. 


Utah was another state which adopted the legis- 
lation on construction and financing of sewerage 
facilities proposed by the Council's Drafting Com- 
mittee. 

Further examples of interstate cooperation re- 
lating to conservation are reported in the final sec- 
tion of this survey. 


Labor 


Measr or THE legislatures dealt with problems 
affecting labor. Outstanding among the results were 
enactments increasing workmen’s and unemploy- 
ment compensation. In general the status quo was 
maintained in provisions for regulating unions, 
and few changes were enacted. 

The Colorado legislature increased maximum 
weekly benefits under workmen’s compensation 
from $17.50 to $22.75 and minimum benefits from 
$7.00 to $10. Maximum amount for death cases was 
raised from $5,475 to $7,098, and there were sim- 
ilar increases for permanent and temporary partial 
disability. Extension of the period for medical aid 
benefits from four to six months was among other 
features strengthening the state’s workmen's com- 
pensation program. 

In Idaho the legislature voted to create a state 
Department of Labor. It provides raises up to $4.00 
per week in schedules of weekly payments for in- 
jured workmen and directed the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board to study the second-injury fund, with 
a view to broadening its coverage. 

In Indiana the occupational diseases and work- 
men’s compensation laws were liberalized and a 
second-injury fund established, Maximum total 
compensation payable for injuries was increased 
from $7,500 to $10,000. 

Iowa raised maximum allowances under work- 
men’s compensation for hospital services and sup- 
plies as well as medical and surgical services, and 
provided for medical service to an employee who 
has an occupational disease but is able to continue 
in employment. 

The Maine legislature reduced maximum work- 
ing hours for women in workshops and factories 
from 54 to 50 hours a week and raised the minimum 
age for minors employed in some industries from 
15 to 16 years. A policy of equal pay for equal 
work by men and women was established. The 
legislature raised unemployment insurance benefits 
from $20 to $25 per week. 

Minnesota increased maximum weekly disability 
benefits under workmen's compensation from $27 
to $30, minimums from $13.50 to $15, and total 
maximum death benefits from $7,500 to $10,000. 

In Montana the legislature approved a proposed 
constitutional amendment to set up a state Depart- 


ment of Labor and Industry. It raised weekly un- 
employment compensation benefits from. $18 for 
sixteen weeks to $20 for eighteen. Maximum 
amounts for medical and hospital services under 
workmen’s compensation were increased. 

New Jersey's workmen’s compensation law was 
broadened to make compensable all occupational 
diseases contracted as a result of exposure hazards 
in employment. 

New Mexico adopted a fair employment prac- 
tices act, liberalized various features of its unem- 
ployment compensation allowances—including a 
maximum of $25 a week for total disablement as 
compared with $15 previously—and, in one of the 
first such enactments connected with atomic devel- 
opment, extended occupational disease coverage to 
include any disease contracted by virtue of work 
connected with and directly traceable to fissionable 
materials. 

In New York the legislature enacted a law to pro- 
vide disability benefits in cases of non-occupational 
illness or injury ranging from $10 to $26 per week 
up to thirteen weeks, Thus New York joined Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, which had 
enacted their laws in previous years, as states which 
now have non-occupational disability programs. 

North Dakota liberalized its workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits, including increase of maximum 
weekly benefits to a totally disabled employee from 
$32 to $37 and increase of the amount payable for 
funeral expenses from $250 to $300, with an addi- 
tional transportation award of $100 if needed, 

Oregon’s legislature raised workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits an average of about 22 per cent; at 
the same time unemployment compensation bene- 
fits were increased from $20 per week for twenty 
weeks to $25 for twenty-six weeks, with an increase 
of minimum weekly benefits from $10 to $15. The 
legislature adopted an act to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment based on race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 

A similar anti-discrimination law applying to 
employment was enacted by Rhode Island. This 
state also approved a bill placing a single adminis- 
trator in charge of the unemployment compensa- 
tion and cash sickness benefit programs. It increased 
cash sickness benefits from a maximum of $18 
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weekly to $25 and lengthened the maximum dura- 
tion of benefits from twenty to twenty-six weeks. 

In South Dakota the legislature created a Divi- 
sion of Labor to be administered by a Commis- 
sioner of Labor. His duties will include concilia- 
tion of labor disputes and enforcement of laws re- 
lating to employment of women and children. South 
Dakota also raised the maximum weekly benefit 
under workmen’s compensation to $25. 

In Tennessee enlargement of the workmen's 
compensation system included raising maximum 
weekly benefits from $20 to $25 and extending from 
three months to six months the period during 
which medical aid is furnished. 


Utah increased both unemployment compensa. 
tion and workmen’s compensation benefits, settin 
weekly maximum benefits for total disability under 
the latter at $25 and extending coverage to include 
all occupational diseases. 

Vermont increased maximum unemployment 
compensation benefits from $20 to $25 a week. jt 
doubled medical and hospital benefits under work. 
men’s compensation for injured workmen. 

West Virginia amended its workmen’s compen. 
sation law to extend coverage to all occupational 
diseases and liberalized benefits—the maximum jp. 
creasing from $18 to $25 a week. Unemployment 
compensation benefits likewise were raised. 


Governmental Organization 


—_— PROGRESS was achieved in improving ad- 
ministrative and legislative processes, organization, 
and procedures, and various legislative studies were 
under way looking to future action in these fields. 
Several states set up committees to study state gov- 
ernmental organization similar to the National 
Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 

The Arizona legislature created a joint legislative 
committee to investigate the operation of all state 
departments, commissions, and institutions, and 
supplied it with an appropriation for its work dur- 
ing the next two years, A state racing commission 
was established. 

In Arkansas the General Assembly reorganized 
the legislative council it had created in 1947. Mem- 
bership was reduced from thirty-four to twenty-three 
and will now be confined to legislators. The council 
was voted an appropriation of $41,000 a year. In the 
closing hours of its session the Senate adopted a 
resolution endorsing the idea of a unicameral legis- 
lature and urging the electorate to initiate a con- 
stitutional amendment to provide for one. 

Colorado’s legislature established a state Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—thus unifying the work and 
organization of various related commissions into a 
single executive department. In /daho an interim 
committee is preparing a report to be submitted to 
a special session of the legislature looking to con- 
solidation of agencies and funds in the state’s gov- 
ernmental structure, and to put occupational regu- 
latory agencies under a single administration. 

Indiana enacted a law putting its aviation com- 
mission on a non-partisan basis. Jowa created a nine- 
member commission to investigate all branches and 
agencies of its state government and recommended 
a program for consolidation and coordination. The 
commission is to report to the 1951 legislature. 

In Kentucky the state Property and Buildings 
Commission, created in 1948 with wide powers over 


purchase, rental, sale, leasing, construction, and 
maintenance of state property, was re-created to 
clear up title defects. Montana’s legislature, as re. 
ported under Labor, approved a constitutional 
amendment to establish a Department of Labor and 
Industry. Ihe Nevada assembly took several steps 
to improve the organization of that state’s govern. 
ment. It created the office of state budget director 
as well as that of legislative auditor, and established 
a state purchasing agency. 

North Carolina created a state personnel council, 
and functions with respect to personnel adminis 
tration formerly performed by the budget bureau 
were transferred to it. The division of gasoline and 
oil inspection, formerly under the Motor Vehicle 
Department, was transferred to the Agriculture De- 
partment, which already embraces a division of 
weights and measures. 

North Dakota's legislative research committee is 
to make a study of governmental reorganization, 

In Oregon the legislature set up an interim com 
mittee to “investigate the advisability of adjusting 
and reorgzizing the various departments of the 
government of the state.” Interim committees were 
established to study public assistance and its finance 
ing, and public elementary and secondary schools. 

In addition to consolidating the administration 
of unemployment insurance and cash sickness bene- 
fits, Rhode Island reorganized its parole system; a 
new parole board will handle prison and reforma- 
tory parole applicants. 

South Dakota increased the size of its aeronautics 
commission from three to five members. 

In Tennessee the assembly established a refer- 
ence, research, and bill-drafting agency to serve 
legislators. It expanded membership of the Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation to provide more 
legislative familiarity with developments in inter- 
state and federal-state relations. 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Committee for Kentucky 


By H. Crype REEvEs* 


Commissioner of Revenue of Kentucky 


LL THOSE who believe that an informed and 
interested citizenry is an important element 
in successful democracy will be interested 

in the story of the Committee for Kentucky. Today 
more Kentuckians know more about their state 
than they did six years ago. Not only is there more 
knowledge and more interest, but a number of def- 
inite, progressive steps have been made by Kentucky 
and her citizens. Without question the Committee 
for Kentucky deserves a portion of the credit for 
these accomplishments. 

The Committee for Kentucky was born almost 
accidentally. In 1943 the state elected a Republican 
governor and Democratic legislature. Many citizens 
remembered that in 1927 a similar occurrence had 
resulted in four years of confusion as the executive 
and legislative branches fought a partisan battle to 
the detriment of the state government. The Ken- 
tucky Merchants’ Association decided to see if some- 
thing could be done to avert such a situation in the 
administration from 1944 to 1948. 

It was soon decided that such a move would be 
more effective if other organizations had a part in 
it. Twenty-five of the most important groups in the 
state, including farm, labor, education, and similar 
organizations, were invited to a meeting at which 
it was decided to urge upon both parties the neces- 
sity of avoiding a damaging stalemate in govern- 
ment. 

Before the meeting adjourned a representative of 
the Farm Bureau said, “If it was good for this group 
to get together for one worthwhile purpose, why 
wouldn't it be a good thing for us to stay together 
permanently for other equally worthwhile pur- 
poses?” ‘The idea was seconded by an official of the 
Kentucky Federation of Labor. 

Thus it was decided to form a new organization, 
“The Committee for Kentucky,” Although at that 
moment it had no specific aims, plans, or program, 
it was evidence of a desire to promote greater co- 
operation in making positive plans for the good of 
the entire state. 

The new organization was incorporated on a 
non-profit basis in February, 1945. It was made up 
of twenty statewide organizations—among them 
the Farm Bureau, the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, the Kentucky Medical Association, and the 
Kentucky Federation of Labor. There are now 


* Mr. Reeves has collaborated as a specialist with the commit- 
tee in analyses of the state's taxation problems. 


eighty-seven member organizations, each of which 
has one delegate on the committee. These groups 
comprise a total membership of 450,000. The budget 
of the committee, averaging about $25,000 per year, 
is made up of voluntary contributions from mem- 
ber organizations and individuals. There are eight- 
een directors and six officers, headed by Harry W. 
Schacter, Louisville department store executive, 
who has been one of the leading spirits in the com- 
mittee from its beginning. 


Hie in the words of Mr. Schacter, is how the 
organization began its work: 


We set for ourselves this threefold objective—first, to 
raise the level of education, of health, of welfare, and 
of economic opportunity for the people of Kentucky so 
that all of our people could achieve a fuller and richer 
life; second, to give a stronger helping hand to those of 
our unfortunates who, in the words of Shakespeare, were 
suffering from “the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune” and could not help themselves—to recognize that 
we were, indeed, our brother’s keeper; third, to do what 
we could to make democracy a vital and living force. 

We developed this five-fold plan: First, we proposed 
to get the facts. Second, we planned to disseminate 
these facts exactly as we found them without any sugar 
coating and with utter frankness. Third, we determined 
to help our local communities to organize themselves 
for effective community action. Fourth, we aimed to 
make our people realize that if they wanted progress, 
they had to pay for it. Last, though by no means least, 
we determined to make our people realize the con- 
sequences of failure. 

As for the force behind the plan, we knew that we 
had to drive with unswerving determination. We had 
to recognize and to be willing not only to be misunder- 
stood in what we were trying to do, but to be prepared 
to catch all the brickbats that were thrown at us. Last, 
and very importantly, we had to be ready to meet the 
active opposition that we knew would come. And so, 
with the above objective clearly in mind, we went to 
our task. 


Many Kentuckians knew but fewer admitted in 
1945 that their state was near the bottom in many 
respects. By nearly all the standards of education, 
it ranked forty-seventh or forty-sixth or forty-fifth. 
Industrial payrolls were low. Population was de- 
creasing as one person in every four left Kentucky 
to seek employment elsewhere. 
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Health conditions were poor. The tuberculosis 
rate was very high. There was a critical shortage of 
doctors. Telephone and electric service in the rural 
areas was below average. Housing conditions were 
unsatisfactory. To make matters worse on most 
items, Kentucky's position, relative to other states, 
was declining. Kentucky's economic and social de- 
velopment badly needed a transfusion of new ideas, 
plans, and action. 


Te ACCOMPLISH its first plan objective—getting the 
facts—the committee listed ten major problem areas: 
agriculture, education, health, welfare, housing, in- 
dustry, labor, natural resources, taxation, and the 
state constitution. 

Leaders in these fields were enlisted to write re- 
ports for the committee on each problem.’ Each 
report was carefully planned to get as many view- 
points as possible and to be factually correct as well 
as briefly and logically presented. Each contained 
a statement of existing conditions and a plan of 
action. Each report was attractively printed in a 
separate booklet and given as wide distribution as 
practicable throughout the state. 

Because of the very conditions which the com- 
mittee hoped to improve, the pictures presented in 
some of the reports were ugly. When the findings 
of the committee became known there was an imme- 
diate reaction. There was objection from those who 
said, “Let's not wash our dirty linen for the people 
of other states to see.” Others said, “Let's talk about 
the good instead of the bad.” Some added that 
those who did not like it here could move. 

Naturally, such a response was to be expected to 
any critical appraisal of bad conditions. There may 
have been some who either liked or benefitted from 
the status quo and did not want anything changed. 
So it was that the attitude toward the work of the 
committee has not been unanimously favorable. 
However, the opposition has decreased as the aims 
of the committee have become better understood. 

Many interested individuals and organizations 
joined in the work of spreading the facts. The 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, the state’s 
largest metropolitan newspapers, strongly supported 
the committee’s work. So did most of the othe: 
dailies and radio stations. About one-hundred 
weeklies printed part of the material issued, includ- 
ing a weekly column of news and comment, but a 
number of the weeklies adopted a hands-off policy. 

In accordance with its goal of democratic action, 
beginning at the local level, the committee aimed its 


‘Reports on the constitution, health, natural resources, labor, 
housing, manufacturing, education, public welfare, and legis- 
lative program are available from the offices of the Committee 
for Kentucky in Louisville. 


education program at the farmers and rural folks 
who constitute the majority of Kentucky's citizen. 
ship. While it presented its plans to appropriate 
officers of government, the main appeal was to the 
voters through civic clubs and local organizations, 

There is little question that the first two goals of 
gathering and disseminating the facts have beep 
reasonably achieved. 

The program for community organization has 
proceeded slowly because of the time required and 
the limited personnel available. The city and 
county of Henderson have the oldest community 
group, with a number of accomplishments to its 
credit. Several other community groups have been 
organized and are in various stages of activity de. 
pendent upon local leadership. The chairman of 
community organization for the committee and his 
assistants are now in the field, working on this 
phase, which is the major project for this year. 

The state legislature has adopted many of the 
programs the committee advocated. In 1946 a joint 
session of the Senate and House was held at which 
the committee’s program was presented. The com- 
mittee president believes that at least thirty items 
of legislation to improve social and economic con- 
ditions of the state came out of that session. By 
1948 the governor recommended and the legisla- 
ture passed other progressive legislation which the 
committee had espoused. 

A remarkable thing about this story is that the 
plan—“to make our people realize that if they 
wanted progress, they had to pay for it’—has been 
accepted. This is illustrated by the type of meas- 
ures which the legislature has adopted in recent 
years. Here are some of them which the commit- 
tee advocated: 

Increase in length of school term from 7 to 8 

months. 

100%, increase in permissible school tax rate in 

rural districts. 

$3.5 million increase in state education fund. 

$3 million appropriation for tuberculosis hospi- 

tals. 

Greatly increased road appropriations. 


_—— URGE that all of these things would have 
been done without the Committee for Kentucky. 
Others have been fighting for the same objectives 
for a long time. No doubt the committee’s program 
was gleaned from the major social objectives of the 
immediate period, It must be given full credit, 
however, for vigorously and zealously pushing its 
program. Perhaps it was the whitecap that made 
the wave obvious. In any case, it came in on the 
crest and must be acknowledged for having been 
(Continued on Page 182) 
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A State University Serves with Radio 


By Joe WricHT 


Director of Public Information, University of Illinois 


puCATION and information are primary, en- 
tertainment secondary, in the operation of 
the University of Illinois’ radio stations— 
WILL (AM) and WIUC (FM). The university has 
operated the former since 1921 and the latter since 
1941. Its FM outlet was the first such unit to be 
put on the air by any college or university. Because 
WILL is the parent and larger of the two, this ar- 
ticle deals primarily with its activities. 

As compared with its initial effort in broadcast- 
ing a few hours each week at a total annual cost of 
a few hundred dollars, WILL last year was on the 
air daily from 7:00 A.M. to local sunset (and to 
1:30 P.M. on Sunday) for a total of 3,937 hours. In 
addition, WIUC was operated for 847 hours. The 
latter is on only in late afternoon and evening, and 
especially to fill the gaps after local sunset when 
WILL is required by federal regulations to leave 
the air. 

The university's Board of Trustees has defined 
the function of the stations in a statement of gen- 
eral polic y. The trustees believe, as do the adminis- 
trative staff, that the radio stations should serve as 
good front windows for the university. This requires 
that the service functions be maintained at a high 
level. All agree that operation of the stations is 
justified because the university has important ma- 
terial, not available through other channels, that it 
can offer to the people of the state. It believes that 
through radio we can contribute to better apprecia- 
tion of the arts and better understanding of the 
social, economic, and civic problems of the state and 
nation; that we can aid public education and that 
we can offer uncolored factual material on questions 
of general interest. 

The trustees have said that the station is not to 
be used for partisan political purposes and that no 
statement shall be made for the purpose of fostering 
use of commercial products or promoting commer- 
cial activities of any character, although acknowl- 
edgment of the source of material used may be 
made wherever necessary. The station requires that 
subjects of a controversial nature be presented only 
after approval of speakers and program by the 
president of the university or by a person desig- 
nated by him for this purpose. It is provided that 
within a reasonable time after any such contro- 
versial program an opportunity will be given for 
presentation of other views if requested by their 
proponents. 


177 


It is realized, of course, that there may be differ- 
ences of opinion in fields of knowledge in which the 
university offers instruction. Opinions stated are 
expressions of persons having a right to speak with 
some degree of authority, or they represent the re- 
sults of careful research. Consequently such subjects 
are not considered controversial. There has never 
been any serious trouble regarding the policy of 
controversial broadcasts. 


to program-planning is the university's be- 
lief that it is not its place to broadcast educational 
material for use in the schools of the state, nor 
that its job is one of providing entertainment. If 
and when the day comes that the university has a 
state-wide FM network, new consideration will be 
given to school broadcasts. Such a network is the 
only way all the schools could be reached. But it 
would cost a million dollars or more to establish, 
and probably a quarter of a million annually for 
operating expenses, 

As for entertainment, there are probably thirty 
stations to which persons in the WILL coverage- 
area may listen, but there is only one to which the 
listener can turn if he wants a radio fare that is 
entirely different from the others. We wish that all 
five million potential listeners in our area were 
tuned to WILL all the time, but to insure that 
sort of thing would require more than several acts 
of God and an entirely different program format. 
A distinguished former president of the Board of 
Trustees, when the argument was made to him 
that WILL should do more to entertain and less 
to inform, remarked that “there are no courses in 
burlesque in the university curriculum for the pur- 
pose of attracting students. Those who come to 
Illinois come because they know here they can get 
the kind of education they want. So, too, our radio 
station should not, in my opinion, attempt to build 
a listening audience by playing to the favorite 
whims of all the listeners. There are many who 
want just exactly the type of thing we are doing, 
and while this may result in a minority audience, 
the interest is sufficient to justify our efforts.” 

We are just as eager to build and hold an audi- 
ence as any other type of station, but the listener 
is not hood-winked when he turns, of his own voli- 
tion, to our frequency. He knows the type of pro- 
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gram he is going to hear, and he has come to us by 
choice. It is my opinion that the audiences of edu- 
cational stations have increased many fold in the 
last few years because the general standard of edu- 
cational broadcasts has increased, and because com- 
mercial stations use entirely too much advertising 
copy, expecially during daylight hours, in their 
programs. 

So WILL chooses its own audience, so to speak, 
with the hope of helping educate those on whom 
the public depends for informed public opinion 
and for betterment of human conditions. 

Fifteen years ago, Dr. A. G. Crane, then Presi- 
dent of the University of Wyoming and now gov- 
ernor of that state, said: 

The American people are gradually coming to realize 
that radio is an instrument of high potential value to 
society, that it can be more than a mere means of enter- 
tainment, however laudable and valuable such enter- 
tainment may be. Citizens are beginning to realize that 
in matters of public business, in the spread of informa- 
tion vital and valuable to society, in the help given to 
minority groups, there is a field for a program of broad- 
casting that shall be worth while and of more substantial 
value than mere entertainment made sufficiently attrac- 
tive to carry advertising. 


‘te UNIVERSITY'S radio activities started back in 
the early days of the art. After the electrical engi- 
neering department had experimented with its new 
toy for some time, an official permit was granted by 
the federal government to go on the air regularly, 
starting on the morning of March 28, 1922. No at- 
tempt was made to do much more than hold our 
spot on the dial, but by the beginning of 1923 the 
university went into the radio business in a serious 
way and since has constantly been increasing its 
facilities and service to the public. 

In 1926 Boetius H. Sullivan of Chicago honored 
the fifth anniversary of his father’s death by giving 
the university a radio station. His gift included 
1000-watt transmitter—the latest of its day—and 
building in which to house it, together with limited 
studio facilities. 

But neither the transmitter nor the building 
served the growing importance of radio for too 
many years. In 1936, WILL was granted an increase 
in power to 5,000 watts, which required erection 
of a new transmitter building and towers a mile 
south of the university campus, and eventual re- 
moval of the studios to the west wing of Gregory 
Hall on the campus. 

The radio station is recognized as a separate de- 
partment of the university and derives its opera- 
tion and maintenance funds through the usual ad- 
ministrative channels. As a separate department it 
is subject only to the nonpolitical governing body 


of the institution—the Board of Trustees, elected 
by the people of the state. Nine elective and two 
ex-oficio members—the governor and the state sy. 
perintendent of public instruction—comprise the 
board. The trustees have always been solidly behind 
the work of the station and have provided gener. 
ously for its operation and maintenance. 


Ar LARGE institutions, especially state universi- 
ties, there are sources of general educational and 
informational material not to be found in many 
other centers. On the staffs of these institutions are 
men of national and _ international reputation 
whose spoken word is likely to be exceptional in 
authenticity. 

When they broadcast a message, they are listened 
to willingly and seriously by those interested in the 
subject. There is hardly a field of human endeavor 
that is not represented in the University of Illinois, 
and regardless of the particular slant of the public 
mind at the moment, due to a world situation or a 
local one that has just arisen, reliable answers to 
pertinent questions usually are to be had on the 
campus. 

Radio never will supplant formal teaching meth- 
ods. It supplements them, and WILL operates 
with this in mind. When a newspaper editor will 
change his breakfast hour in order to listen, for a 
solid semester, to a radio discourse by a man ina 
certain field in which he is interested, that broad- 
caster must have something to say and a way of say- 
ing it that interests more than just this particular 
editor and his family. When a group of club women 
change the day of their me eting so that they may 
hear discussions by an authority in another field, 
that man must have a message of more than local 
interest, When a college graduate, out of school for 
twenty years, writes to say that the book reviews 
and the reading of the daily storybook are received 
in her home with grateful thanks because there is 
no library within several miles, there must be hun- 
dreds of others in similar situations. 

Commercial stations in the larger cities readily 
would utilize many features which are everyday 
program-content for us if wire charges, transporta- 
tion costs, and similar items did not prohibit. Not 
long ago a series of very interesting weekly health 
dramas, presented by a mid-western group of sta- 
tions, was prepared by the production director of 
WILL from material provided by authorities of 
the University of Illinois College of Medicine. This 
technique of presenting information—dramatizing 
the facts—is regularly used by WILL. Direct lec 
tures by experts is another method. A third is to 


broadcast directly from university classrooms or lec- 
ture halls. The last type of broadcast is chosen on 
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the basis of wide general interest, the instructor’s 
speaking voice, and his general aptitude for pre- 
senting his subject in an interesting manner. 


D vane THE past year 1,174 persons participated 
in WILL programs, appearing for a total of 3,254 
times. They included the president of the univer- 
sity, who spoke ten times; 261 professors, who 
were before the microphone 1,030 times; and 85 
other members of the instructional staff, who ap- 
peared 208 times. Some of these “appearances” 
were as class lectures, running from thirty to fifty 
minutes, broadcast from regular classroom courses. 
By far the greater number of participants, however, 
appeared in the station studios to join in discus- 
sions utilizing the straight talk, round table, and 
forum techniques. 

In presenting “classroom” lectures an attempt al- 
ways is made to pick subjects in which there is 
rather general listener interest. As many as thirty- 
seven so-called classroom broadcasts have been put 
on the air in a single year. With more than 2,000 
courses offered at the university, there is a wide 
choice of subject matter. Typical of these broad- 
casts have been such courses as the British Com- 
monwealth, music appreciation, economics, agri- 
cultural economics, American government, the 
American public school, the history of England, the 
writings of Browning, great novelists of the 18th 
century, Latin-American civilization, and so on. 

In addition to the classroom offerings, thirty- 
eight series of broadcasts of an educational and in- 
formational nature were produced jointly by fac- 
ulty members and the program division of the sta- 
tion. The series dealt with many things—fire haz- 
ards, the atomic age, historical accounts of various 
Illinois counties, current economic and_ business 
problems, home heating, reviews of contemporary 
art, great books, medical subjects, nations on pa- 
rade, aviation, labor and _ industrial relations, 
health, state government, and a host of others. 

Two programs now being aired are attracting 
more than general notice because they are used not 
only by WILL but by other stations in the state. 
One is a series known as “Illinois Industries.” ‘Thir- 
teen industries were chosen—such as railroads, print- 
ing, coal, steel, brick, farm implements, glass, meat 
packing, candy—and the story of each industry as 
it applies to the State of Illinois was presented. The 
technique was to send a director, an engineer with 
proper recording equipment, and a narrator to 
some one example of the industry under considera- 
tion. Here the whole story, with actual background 
noises, as it occurred in a factory, or a railroad 
roundhouse, or 600 feet underground in a coal 
mine, or in the press room of a large printing plant, 


was unfolded. It included accurate documentary 
facts on the growth and development of the indus- 
try in Illinois and its economic position today, 
as well as a carefully worked-out narration of the 
“manufacturing” processes, from the beginning to 
the end of the product being discussed, The cost 
was borne by the company which served as the 
“guinea pig” for each kind of industry, 


Puneuven SERIES, used by fifty radio stations in the 
state, was titled “Beyond Teaching.” In it thirteen 
of the outstanding research accomplishments of the 
university were dramatized in fifteen-minute pro- 
grams. They were recorded in the studios, pressings 
were made by a commercial firm, and these were 
mailed directly to the stations, to be used at the 
same hour each week. One story told of the creation 
at the university in 1922 of the first sound on film— 
the modern system of “talking pictures.” Another 
told of the development of the soybean industry. 
It narrated the first experimental planting of soy- 
bean pods in Illinois in 1897 and told of the devel- 
opment of new types of soybeans—first in the lab- 
oratory, later on the university farms—for increased 
production, increased oil content, and greater re- 
sistance to shattering during harvest. The univer- 
sity and its friends literally went from farm to farm 
asking farmers to try the crop, and also “sold” the 
idea of processing the beans to important down- 
state plants. Last fall this work of the university 
enabled Illinois farmers to produce 78.5 million 
bushels of soybeans, for which they received approx- 
imately $70 million—a dramatic story for radio tell- 
ing. Other stories dealt with facts developed and 
proved by the university in home heating, proper 
utilization of coal, the university’s part in the de- 
velopment of vaccine for tuberculosis, finding the 
cause of most tooth cavities, and then developing 
an ammoniated tooth powder which greatly retards 
the rate of decay. Another told of the great work 
the university has done in railroading—what caused 
thirty-three rails to break every day on American 
railways and how it was overcome. 

Coverage of special events plays an important 
part in the life of WILL, as in any commercial sta- 
tion. Meetings of state-wide importance occur on 
the campus almost every week. Some are of a tech- 
nical nature or do not have outside interest. Others 
have much for those who cannot attend in person, 
Programs which have a rather general interest are 
put on the air. Subject matters include such topics 
as labor and industrial relations, conferences of per- 
sons interested in stringed instrument and band 
instruction, certain sessions of the state highway 
conference, others from what is popularly known 
as the Illinois “Fire College’—presenting discus- 
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sions of fire prevention and fire fighting—the farm 
and home week, a festival of contemporary arts, 
commencement, and others. 

Then there is a series which the station presents 
in cooperation with on-and-off-campus service and 
educational organizations. To mention a few: The 
DAR, the Veterans Administration, the Illinois 
Federation of Women Clubs, the League of Women 
Voters, the National Society for Medical Research, 
the State Academy of Science, the Army, the Navy, 
the Treasury department, the Illinois State Library 
Association, the American Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, the State Parent Teachers Association, and 
others. Each Sunday the Northwestern University 
Reviewing Stand is re-broadcast. 

News and market reports have an important 
place in the daily program. With twenty-four-hour 
service of the Associated Press, news is presented for 
fifteen minutes early in the morning, followed by 
five-minute newscasts each hour. Another fifteen- 
minute period late in the morning is devoted ex- 
clusively to news of the state. For market reports 
the listener is taken to a local brokerage office 
which has direct connections with the Chicago 
Board of Trade. From this source complete open- 
ing quotations, with background information, oc- 
cupy a ten-minute period starting at 9:30 A. M. 
Another fifteen minutes of summaries and final 
quotations are offered at 1:15 in the afternoon. 
Between these two periods a complete reading of 
prices across the board is given each hour. Quota- 
tions include grain, livestock, commodities, and in- 
dustrial stocks. 


Music Is important to WILL. The station prob- 
ably has the best library of recordings in the state 
—one of the best in the nation, These are supple- 
mented with a commercial transcription service. 
Besides these library facilities there is an unusual 
amount of live talent on the campus, The School 
of Music cooperates fully, and the abilities of its 
faculty and students are presented every day. In 
addition, the university’s famous concert band, its 
symphony orchestra, its smaller synfonietta, its 
nationally famous Walden String Quartet, the 
men’s and women’s glee clubs, its chorus, and sim- 
ilar groups are presented. 

Another important weekly feature is “Today's 
Guest Speaker.” Several hundred speakers, authori- 
ties in various fields, visit the campus every year 
to speak to faculty and student groups. If the sub- 
ject matter is of general interest and the talk is at 
a time when WILL can broadcast it directly, it is 
put on the air then. If it is an evening event or 
comes when it conflicts with regularly established 
programs, it is recorded for future use. Out of this 


recorded group the “Guest Speaker” is selected 

Other important daily features are the agricul. 
tural hour each noon, a fifteen-minute program for 
women in the home each morning, and a home. 
makers’ quarter-hour each afternoon. In these pro- 
grams special staffs plan utilization of the knowl. 
edge of the university's large agricultural and home 
economics groups. Special care always is taken to 
give the listener the latest possible information op 
farm and home problems, on a seasonal basis, 

To answer the demand of interested listeners and 
to enable the station to fill out a well-rounded 
program, most of the university’s athletic contests 
are aired. All football and _ basketball games, 
whether at home or away, are broadcast, as are the 
home baseball games, summaries of track meets, 
etc. The state high school basketball tournament, 
always held at the university, is put on the air in 
its entirety. That event means a solid basketball 
menu on this particular weekend, from 10 on 
Thursday morning to 11 that night, and from 1:30 
to the close of the night’s session on Friday and 
Saturday nights. Most regular programs are can- 
celled during this period, but the station manage. 
ment feels justified in the move since 25,000 to 
30,000 requests for season tickets cannot be filled 
because of limited seating capacity. High school 
pupils, parents, and fans follow the tournament 
even though their favorites are not among the six- 
teen teams of the state to reach the finals, 


Tae INFERENCE, voiced repeatedly, that educa- 
tional stations are not doing a good job because a 
good job is impossible unless a large sum of money 
is spent, is an erroneous one. The fact that an 
educational station spends only a few thousand 
dollars as compared to a commercial station’s many 
thousands is no more a criterion of what it accom- 
plishes than it would be to accept as fact that be- 
cause $60,000 is spent by a chain in producing one 
program it is 100-per cent perfect. 

But the radio budgets of the better educational 
stations today are not exactly meager. The budget 
for WILL for the current year totals $78,964. Not 
included are such things as rent, nor is there any 
charge for utilization of campus underground tele- 
phone circuits to remote broadcast points on the 
campus. Neither is there any charge for electricity, 
talent, and all the other items for which a com- 
mercial station must pay. 

WILL has a full-time staff of eleven persons, and 
fourteen others on part-time basis. One point should 
be made: While students are used in its programs 
and for some engineering services, a very rigid 
standard is set, and only those who can meet that 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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Legislative Action —1949 


(Continued from Page 174) 


Vermont's Department of Public Safety, created 
two years ago, was placed on a new financial sup- 
ort basis. Previously 80 per cent of its cost was 
paid from the state highway fund. New legislation 


now provides for two-thirds to come from that 
source and the remainder from the general fund. 
The legislature approved the governor's recommen- 
dation for an increase in the number of state police 
officers. 

Salary increases for state governmental employes 
were widely adopted, and a number of states acted 
for increased salaries of legislators. 


Constitutions and Elections 


A NUMBER OF legislatures took action for consti- 
tutional reform, and others initiated studies looking 
to future changes. In several states, as well, changes 
in election laws were voted by the legislatures them- 
selves. 

The resolution by the Arkansas senate urging the 
people to initiate a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for a unicameral legislature has been noted. 

Amendments submitted by the Indiana legisla- 
ture to the electorate include one which would ex- 
tend the term of prosecuting attorneys from two 
to four years, and another providing that if a gov- 
ernor-elect dies before the time set for the begin. 
ning of his term, the lieutenant-governor shall be- 
come governor. 

New Mexico’s legislature placed ten proposed 
amendments on the ballot for the next election. 
They included an important reapportionment 
measure and another authorizing party conventions 
to designate primary election candidates, 

The New York legislature approved an amend- 
ment for submission to the voters next fall revising 
that state’s system of veterans’ preferences to im- 
prove operation of the merit system. 

Rhode Island’s assembly gave second passage to 
constitutional amendments—thus submitting them 
to a vote by the electorate—for permanent registra- 
tion of voters, raising of legislators’ pay, and an in- 
crease in the state’s short-term borrowing power. 
First passage occurred on amendments to abolish 
the poll tax; to accord life tenure for supreme and 
superior court judges, with retirement mandatory 
at the age of 70; and to extend the voting registra- 
tion period from June go to September go. 

In South Dakota the legislature called for a 
popular vote on an amendment to permit county 
officers to serve more than two consecutive terms. 


Tennessee’s session paved the way for a limited 
constitutional convention to revise the constitution 
of 1870, not amended up to now. 

Amendments submitted to the voters of West 
Virginia by its legislature include one which would 
increase compensation of legislators from $500 to 
$1,000 a year and provide pay of $10 per day to 
members for each day’s attendance at an extended 
or extraordinary session. 

Changes in the election laws enacted by legisla- 
tures themselves included the following: 

In Arkansas complete revision of the election 
code was referred to the legislative council for 
further study. Meantime, the legislature passed new 
election laws prescribing the forms of ballots and 
ballot marking and providing for payment of poll 
taxes by persons other than those to whom the tax 
receipts are issued. 

In Maine a simpler ballot was approved, provid- 
ing use of the shortform presidential ballot naming 
candidates instead of electors, and instructions for 
voting a straight ticket. 

Tennessee adopted a series of measures reform- 
ing the elections machinery. These provide, among 
other conditions, for permanent registration, a ban 
on permitting public officials to act as election off- 
cers, and a number of acts reducing application of 
the poll tax to a very small portion of the elec- 
torate. In addition to repealing the poll tax as a 
prerequisite for voting, the legislature added war 
veterans, women, and blind persons to those previ- 
ously exempted from payment. 

In West Virginia new legislation included an act 
authorizing use of voting machines; another makes 
mandatory a quadrennial check-up of registration 
of voters and provides for a biennial check-up if a 
county court deems this necessary. 


Other Interstate Agreements 


a action to increase interstate coopera- 
tion on a wide range of problems was prominent. 
A number of these forward steps are noted in other 
sections of this summary, including those dealing 
with education, welfare, conservation, and state or- 
ganization. Among additional developments in in- 
terstate teamwork were the following: 


In Nevada the legislature adopted the Interstate 
Compact for the Supervision of Parolees and Pro- 
bationers, raising the total of signatory states to 
forty-five. Indiana adopted the act on interstate 
fresh pursuit of criminals and the Jowa legislature 
passed the uniform extradition act, both of which 
were included in the crime contro] program of 
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the Drafting Committee of the Council of State 
Governments. 

Colorado and Utah ratified the Upper Colorado 
River Compact, as all the other Upper Colorado 
basin states have done. 

Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Montana, Oregon, and 
South Dakota were among states which enacted 
civil defense or disaster legislation, concerning 
which the Council’s Drafting Committee had rec- 
ommended action. 

Kansas approved the municipal tax enabling act, 
another Drafting Committee proposal. 

Maine, New York and Vermont ratified the 
Northeastern Interstate Forest Fire Protection 
Compact. 

Rhode Island ratified the proposed New England 
Development Authority Compact and Vermont the 
New England Water Pollution Control Compact. 

Tennessee gave its conditional approval to the 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Compact, al- 
ready in effect among eight states. 

Nevada and Oregon adopted legislation, recom- 
mended by the Western Interstate Committee on 
Institutional Care, permitting them to contract for 
incarceration of women criminals outside their bor- 
ders. 

Utah provided for reciprocal credits with other 
states in payment of insurance fees, 

The southern states moved ahead to put into 
effect their regional plan for higher education. 


Committee for Kentucky 


(Continued from Page 176) 


an effective mouthpiece for progress when progress 
was being made. 

On one major item the committee failed in its 
obective. That was the question of calling a con- 
vention to revise the state constitution. The com- 
mittee’s report showed that the document was out- 
of-date, overly restrictive, and a hindrance to prog- 
ress. The facts contained in the report were widely 
used in waging an aggressive fight for revision. In 
the vote in November, 1947, the decision was against 
revision by convention. 

In the long run, the advocates of revision may 
have won. The vote for it was much higher than on 
a previous referendum. Many believe that the next 
time the question is presented, revision by conven- 
tion will be approved—largely because of the edu- 
cational work in the recent campaign. In any case 
the effort seems to have increased interest in con- 
stitutional change. 

Early in 1949 Governor Earle C. Clements, by 
executive order, appointed a Constitution Review 
Commission to study and recommend changes in the 


state constitution. ‘This commission, composed of 
eminent lawyers, has been meeting regularly and 
is expected to make proposals designed to correg 
deficiencies. 

In other fields, too, the committee, while makin 
significant contributions to public thinking, {ej 
short of its stated goals. 

Few of the recommendations on public welfare 
have been enacted, and Kentucky's standing in wel. 
fare institutions and services is regrettably low. } 
is significant, however, that the governor, in calling 
a special session of the General Assembly in March 
1949, proposed an increased appropriation for 
mental institutions, and the governor’s recommen. 
dation was enacted. 

The housing problem has been treated largely 
as a community project. A number of the larger 
towns have undertaken emergency housing pro 
grams for veterans and low-income groups. In cities 
and towns there is a scarcity of housing at prices 
the public seems willing and able to pay, while in 
rural areas the housing problem is largely one of 
quality. 

In the vital area of health, progress is being made. 
Five state tuberculosis hospitals are under construc. 
tion, but their staffing and operational financing 
are a problem. Kentucky now ranks at the top in 
study and treatment of cancer. A wholesome atti- 
tude of aggressive action in the State Department 
of Health should be recorded. 

These examples indicate that the work of the 
committee may have substantially stimulated study, 
thought, planning, and action. The committee's 
directors believe that, with the completion this year 
of the community organization program, it will 
largely have accomplished the purposes for which 
it was organized. They believe the local organiza- 
tions created by the committee, and governmental 
and other non-governmental agencies which are 
interested in programs for which the committee has 
been a sponsor, will be able to assure completion 
of the programs, 

The greatest work of the committee has been in 
an area in which it is impossible to measure accom- 
plishment. The benefits that have come and will 
come from the effort involved in deliberately hav- 
ing leaders of diverse interests and views discussing 
problems of common interest escape definitions. 

Kentuckians have admitted facts about their state 
they might never have faced without the work of 
the committee. Knowledge of the state's needs and 
the way they have been met have created a whole 
some atmosphere of realistic effort which will influ- 
ence the state for years to come. 

The Committee for Kentucky has worked no 
magic, but its contribution to Kentucky has been 
worth the time and money spent. 
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Washington Report 


Highway Safety Conference.—The third President's 
Highway Safety Conference met in Washington June 
1-3, attended by several thousand federal, state, coun- 
ty, and municipal officials and representatives of 
civie and professional groups. Central theme was to 
urge more widespread adoption of an action program 
for highway safety as a means of reducing the death toll 
on highways. Adoption of the program in whole or part 
by many states is credited with having played a promi- 
nent role in reducing the national traffic death rate from 
11.3 persons per 100 million miles of motor vehicle travel 
in 1945 to 8.1 in 1948. Results, however, have not been 
uniform. Fatality rates range from less than g deaths 
per 100 million miles traveled in some states to almost 
12 in others. In the cities and towns the rate varied 
from less than 2 to almost go fatalities per 10,000 regis- 
tered motor vehicles. 

Governor Lane of Maryland, as vice-chairman of the 
conference, said at the opening session: “It is my firm 
belief that not only the success of the traffic safety pro- 
gram but the future development of highway transpor- 
tation depends largely upon a broadening and improve- 
ment of the relationship between the public officials of 
states, cities, and communities. These relationships should 
establish a better understanding of our individual and 
common problems and provide a definite realization that 
the working out of these problems to procure the best 
possible results for our citizens who have placed this 
responsibility in our hands must be our sole objective. 
... States must realize that many of our smaller com- 
munities need assistance in setting up accident record 
bureaus, in training personnel and in securing detailed 
advice as safety programs are developed. It is the state’s 
obligation in such cases to provide such services. .. .” 

The conference included five regional group meet- 
ings, each headed by a state governor—Governors Adams 
of New Hampshire, Williams of Michigan, McMath of 
Arkansas, Peterson of Nebraska, and Knous of Colorado. 
Purpose of these meetings was to enable state and county 
delegates to compare notes on specific problems and pool 
their experiences in a careful evaluation of ways and 
means to achieve wider and more effective use of the 
action program in their respective regions. 


Forestry Grants.—The House has passed H.R.2296, 
dealing with federal-state cooperative forestry programs. 
It would authorize a gradual increase of appropriations 
for cooperative forest fire prevention programs from 
$11 million in 1950 to a maximum of $20 million in 
1955. Federal grants also would be increased for pro- 
curement and distribution of forest-tree seed and plants, 
a larger forestry educational program through extension 
foresters, and direct technical assistance to farmers and 
forest owners in the planning, management, and _ har- 
vesting of timber crops, 


Forest Fire Compact.—The Senate has passed $.1659, 
and a companion bill, H.R.4535, has been reported fa- 
vorably to the House to give congressional approval to 


an Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact for the 
New England states and New York. 

State Finances in 1948.—The sharp rise in the cost 
of state government is revealed by a recent Census 
Bureau report: Summary of State Government Finances 
in 1948. Expenditures by the states in fiscal 1948 
totaled $10.4 billion, compared with $6 billion three 
years earlier, and 28 per cent more than in 1947. Pay- 
ment of veterans bonuses was an unusual item contribut- 
ing to the upward trend. Even aside from such payments, 
however, state spending in 1948 was two-thirds higher 
than the annual average of the war years, 1942 to 1945. 
State aid to local governments amounted to almost $3.2 
billion in 1948—nearly one-third of all state government 
expenditures. During the year the states received $1.4 
billion in financial aid from the federal government. 
Current revenue of the states increased also in fiscal 
1948, although less rapidly than expenditures. State taxes 
produced $7.8 billion as against $6.7 billion in fiscal 1947. 
Federal aid rose 24 per cent. Charges and miscellaneous 
revenue provided $796 million—26 per cent more than 
the year before. 

State Debt in 1948.—The total debt of state govern- 
ments reached a record high of $3.7 billion in 1948, 
according to a recent Census Bureau report. Indebtedness 
of state and local governments declined gradually during 
World War II and since has risen at an accelerated rate. 
Federal debt on the other hand rose sharply until 1945, 
slightly the next year, then dropped off. Outstanding 
debt of state and local government amounted to $18.6 
billion, or 11 percent more than their indebtedness a 
year earlier. Indebtedness of the forty-eight states 
amounted to $25 per capita in 1948, as against $17 
in 1946 and $23 in 1932. Local government debt per 
person equaled $102 in 1948 as compared with $96 the 
previous year but with $134 in 1932. 


Education.—The Senate has passed a bill to provide 
grants-in-aid of $300 million annually to the states to 
assist in financing a minimum foundation program 
of public elementary and secondary education. The 
House Committee on Education and Labor has com- 
pleted extensive hearings on the Senate Bill, $.246, and 
on similar House proposals. A number of state education 
officials have testified. 

The Senate Committee on Labor has been holding 
hearings on numerous bills to provide federal aid for 
construction of school facilities as distinct from aid 
for operation of the schools. The leading bill in this 
category, $.287, has been supported by the chief state 
school officers. Other bills would permit a federal agency 
to deal directly with political subdivisions of the state 
rather than through the state education agency. 


Health.—Senate and House committees have been con- 
ducting hearings on bills seeking better medical care 
for everyone. $.1679 would carry out the President's 
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program of compulsory national health insurance. $.1456 
would establish a national health program based on 
federal aid to the states and encouragement of voluntary 
health insurance planning. $.1581 likewise would author- 
ize grants to the states for extending and improving pro- 
visions of medical, hospital, and dental services; for de- 
velopment and maintenance of local public health units; 
and for increasing available manpower in the health 
professions. 

The Senate Labor Committee has concluded hearings 
on $.614, which would extend the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act an additional four years and increase 
authorization for appropriations from $75 million to 
$150 million a year. 

e 

National Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations.—Joint Senate and House committee hearings 
were held in May on a number of bills to establish a 
temporary Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
Governors Lane of Maryland, Driscoll of New Jersey, 
and Knous of Colorado, and Budget Director Burton of 
New York, testified in support of the proposal. 

Following the hearings a new bill, $.1946, to establish 
a permanent National Commission on _ Intergovern- 
mental Relations, was introduced jointly by Senators 
Taylor, Hendrickson, O’Conor, Bricker, Humphrey, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Long, Schoeppel, Frear, Baldwin, 
Hunt, Hickenlooper, Reed, Brewster, Saltonstall, Thye, 
Langer, Martin, Aiken, Smith of New Jersey, Tobey, 
Bridges, Donnell, McCarthy, Wiley, Williams, Ives, Hoey, 
and Pepper. 

The Senate Expenditures Subcommittee has reported 
this bill unanimously to the full committee. The 
fourteen-member bipartisan commission provided 
for in it would be composed of four members repre- 
senting the executive branch of the government, two 
from the Senate, two from the House, three state 
officials, two municipal officials, and one county official. 

Since establishment of the federal system, Congress 
has made no comprehensive survey of the relationship 
among the national, state and local governments, or of 
the allocation of governmental functions and powers 
among the three levels of government. The proposed 
commission would make such a continuing study and 
report annually to Congress on the results. The com- 
mission would be directed specifically to make 
recommendations on: 

1. The most desirable future allocation of govern- 
mental functions and powers among the various levels 
of government and means of effecting such allocation. 

2. In the case of a function or power appropriately 
allocated jointly to two or more governments, the most 
desirable distribution of jurisdiction over such function 
or power among the governments. 

3. Intergovernmental tax immunities, in terms of the 
problems they create for governments and taxpayers, 
and means for resolving these problems. 

4- Revenue sources and means for reducing or elim- 
inating intergovernmental tax competition. 

5. Grants-in-aid, tax sharing, and other similar meas- 
ures for adjusting financial resources to the needs of 
state and local governments. 


Federal-State Budget Officers Meet.—A committee 


of state and federal budget officials met in Washington 
recently to discuss the kinds of information and ideas 


which might profitably be exchanged, general questiggg 
relating to improvement of the federal grants-in-aid sys. 
tem, and state budgetary review of the grants. The 

sibility was discussed of controlling year-end extraym 
gances in some grant programs by compulsory lapsing 
of balances and other devices. At least twenty gta 
budget officers now exercise a substantial degree of mu 
view and control over programs financed by federal 
grants-in-aid. It was agreed that the federal budget 
bureau would examine possibilities of increasing flegp 
bility in the use within any one state of the amoung 


allotted for various grant programs through transfer gaa 


a portion of federal allotments from one grant program 
to another. Arrangements were made to inform siggy 
officials as rapidly as possible on the initial apportion 
ment of grant funds among the states. 

Aviation.—S.1888 has been introduced to amend 
Federal Airport Act so that it would prevent bypass 
the states through the making of federal grants for am 
port construction directly to political subdivisions of 
state. In order that federal funds may be expended @ 
conformity with state plans and programs for airpom 
construction, the amendment provides that the federgl 
grant shall be allotted to each state airport agency, whigl 


shall receive and administer such funds. aa 


The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com 
mittee has held hearings on several other bills @ 


amend the Federal Airport Act. H.R.4329 would lowell F 


from 75 to 60 per cent the proportion of funds to Bg 
allocated among the states in accordance with the for 
mula contained in the act. The Civil Aeronautics A@ 
ministration Administrator would be given 40 per cent 
of the funds, to be distributed in his discretion among 
the states. H.R. 4199 would liberalize amounts and pur 
poses for which grants could be made in several respects 


State University Serves with Radio 


(Continued from Page 180) 


standard are accepted. In other words, we have 
tried to make WILL comparable to the best type 
of commercial station, and we expect our folks 
be able to meet such standards of performance. 

An accurate survey of the extent of WILL listem 
ing never has been made. However, university perm 
sonnel who for one reason or another travel areal 
covered by the station are constantly checking @ 
see who listens. The response is flattering. Without 
giving away prizes and without requests for soap 
box tops and other lures to get listening response 
the station received last year 3,801 letters of comm 
ment concerning its program. Of these only sevem 
could be listed in the category of complaints, 

The annual report of the comptroller lists the 
university's investment in radio facilities at 
588.95. This, however, is the bare cost of the tran 
mitter, transmitter building, towers, and a limited 
amount of studio equipment. Undoubtedly the ii 
vestment at today’s prices would approximaté 
$100,000. 


We believe the investment is thoroughly justified f 


by the results. 
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